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system of political democracy. Secondly, at the same time, 
India should become a Welfare State. Reminding the 
audience of the number of weeks during which the Consti- 
tuent Assembly discussed the Chapter on the Directive 
Principles of State Policy, the Chairman observed that 
the Constituent Assembly gave a broad picture of the 
pattern of society which the nation should create for itself. 
So, these two conceptions of a political democracy and a 
Welfare State were integral parts of the Indian Constitution 
and at the same time, in the shape of Five Year Plans, steps 
were being taken to give concrete effect to these two 
cenceptions. 

Administration, therefore, was of great importance 
in India at present. There was no use in having the best 
Plans, unless it could be seen that they were given effect 
to with the utmost economy and efficiency. This was a 
truism. The problem of morale in the public services could 
not be separated from other inter-connected problems. 
One of the things that was happening today in countries 
adjoining India was an openly expressed disbelief in the 
efficiency of what was called the British system of Cabinet 
responsibility. Now, the question had to be considered 
whether this was not important from Indian point of view. 
The Chairman made it clear that he was a convinced believer 
in the Indian people being able to work this form of demo- 
cracy in a satisfactory manner. There should be no doubt 
about that. ■ 

He, however, emphasised that if this political democracy 
and the Welfare State had to be worked in a proper way, 
in an efficient way, there were certain broad essentials which 
should be developed. First of all, respect for established 
Government had to be developed. In other words, a con- 
census of fundamental principles had to be evolved. There 
should be agreement on certain fundamental national policies. 
If there was no agreement on fundamentals, political demo- 
cracy of the British type was not likely to be successful. 
Now, there were certain fundamentals in Indian life and 
culture which had been evolved over many centuries and 
had been embodied in the Indian Constitution. It would 
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be noticed in the Preamble to the Constitution that India 
reaffirmed her faith in the dignity and worth of the human 
being. That, of course, was the basic fundamental prin- 
ciple of a democracy. Secondly, throughout all these 
centuries India had evolved tolerance to other people’s 
ideas, which constituted Indian contribution to the whole 
world, to the culture of the whole world. Now India had 
to see that those ideas of tolerance — the art of living together 
that she knew in old days — ^were translated into her new life. 
This was a process of education, the process of building up 
a concensus, a stock of common fundamental ideals on 
which democracy should rest. That was one direction in 
which all the people of India should work together. In 
that, the broad principles embodied in the Indian Constitu- 
tion gave them the guidance. 

Thirdly, the Chairman thought that there must be 
strong political leadership. There should be a firm policy 
which was well understood and which had the backing of 
all the political parties in power. Fourthly, there must be 
an efficient administration which would be emotionally 
integrated to the public policies. Every member of that 
administration should have complete faith in the policies 
which were embodied in the Constitution and should be 
prepared to carry them out with objectivity and integrity. 
Lastly, there must be a strong and impartial judiciary. 
It should be the aim, if the foundations for working Indian 
political democracy and Welfare State had to be laid pro- 
perly, to see that India went on striving to achieve these 
objectives. This meant that all those who had got the res- 
ponsibility for giving leadership should agree on this and 
work steadily and continuously for this. 

The task of building up political democracy and Welfare 
State was an enormously difficult one. There had been 
no precedent in the world’s history for a nation of about 
400 million people, in the conditions of India, undertaking 
large-scale social and economic development on a demo- 
cratic basis. This had to be realised. It was the most 
difficult task that India was engaged in that ever faced any 
nation in the world’s history. In carrying out this, India 
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Jiraited to number and also great care was taken at the 
stage of selection. One of the members of the Public 
Service Commission told him that out of about 800 to 900 
candidates who applied, they finally selected about 30 to 40. 

Shri Bodh Raj S/zarma pointed out that there was a 
general feeling that after the departure of the British people, 
public servants, especially those at the lower rungs of the 
ladder, did not consider it necessary to do their work 
honestly and efficiently as before. One reason very likely 
was that the relationship between the Secretary at the 
top and the lower employees at the bottom were not satis- 
factory. The Secretary never cared to find out the difficul- 
ties faced by the lower civil servants. It was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some meetings between the 
administrative head of the Department and the employees 
below him so that they might feel that all of them belonged 
to one team, one group, and thereby create a healthy atmos- 
phere. With regard to the relationship between the em- 
ployees on the one hand and the legislators and the Minis- 
ters on the other, he narrated from his own experience 
that civil servants were put to all kinds of pressure in their 
day-to-day work. As a matter of fact, this interference in 
day-to-day administration by the Ministers and legislators 
made it practically impossible for any public servant to 
discharge his duties without bias. This produced a damag- 
ing effect on the morale. To avoid such interference, he 
felt that a code of conduct for the legislators as well as for 
the Ministers should be evolved. 

Shri Parimal Mehta regretted that it was perhaps the 
interference in the texture of administration at various Ifevels 
from men who should have no say in any matters except 
policy-making that irritated, exasperated and upset the 
balance of public or semi-public institutions. Not only 
should top management be free from these irritations, but 
if the initiative and boldness in top administration was 
valued, they must be granted the right to commit a genuine, 
bona fide mistake — inherent in all great human endeavours — 
unless their integrity was genuinely called in question. 
Which government, for that matter, in any part of the world. 
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was free from genuine mistakes? As long as the top admi- 
nistrator had the ability to own up the institution as his 
own, he must be given a reasonable right to commit an error 
and correct it without affecting his basic morale on the 
sound principle that progress could not emerge out of rigidity 
and without taking reasonable risks, honestly contemplated. 

Once the top was on the bed-rock of high morale, there 
was always a good chance that morale in lower services 
would percolate through lines and reach the bottom, which 
should be looked upon not really as the bottom but as the 
base. But it was important that the specific gravity of 
morale at the top should run through the centre-line and 
keep the organization alive and pulsating with new life. 
Any serious break in their chain of command did more 
harm than good. There w'ere instances when in the name 
of the so-called open-tow'er policy, the negotiations ran 
between the lowest and the hipest, as it happened where a 
multitude of associations dealt directly with the Board. 
The break in the chain of command could not but have 
serious repercussions on the morale of the middle manage- 
ment. In fact, the function of the middle management — 
to which not much thought appeared to have been paid — 
was of utmost importance, particularly as sound morale- 
builder. Their’s was the difficult role of absorbing what they 
observed from the lower levels, refining it and passing it 
on to the upper levels of management and conversely under- 
standing the top decisions, assimilating them and conveying 
them in acceptable and easily understandable form to the 
lower levels, whom they controlled. Highest care was 
needed in nursing the middle management, in training them 
for higher responsibilities and building out a sound line 
of defence from the outstanding ones amongst them, not 
only from the viewpoint of their immediate output but 
from the more important viewpoint of their long-term 
utility, their general calibre to fill up much higher posts. 
An administration that did not provide out-of-routine oppor- 
tunities to ambitious and deserving middle management 
personnel for prize-posts was not worth the name and could 
never hope to build a really high morale in its men. 
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but it was not what the Constitution put down that really 
mattered ; it was the spirit which actuated those who worked 
the Constitution and what was seen all around was not 
really the dignity of the human person but the dignity of 
those who sat in the seats of power. He had known Minis- 
ters and high officials allowing their feet to be touched by 
those who had the misfortune to work under them and if it 
was said that they did so, because they wanted to show res- 
pect to sacrifice and age, he thought, they discovered the 
respect at the time the former were in authority. 

He believed that if India had to rise and if the morale 
of her services had to be maintained at a high level, then the 
dignity of the human person was to be demonstrated not in 
copies of big magazines and in copies of the Constitution, 
but in work, in daily life and in personal contacts with 
those who had the reigns of power. 

Shri R.K. Rangan stressed the need for providing better 
emoluments, salaries and adequate retirement benefits to 
all Government employees including employees in public 
enterprises. A matter which had held constantly engaging 
the attention of the Pay Commission and other bodies was 
the question of retirement benefits. At present, retirement 
benefits were so coded that it was rather disadvantageous to 
the Government servants to opt for retirement benefits. 
Due to persistent appeals of associations of railway employ- 
ees, it was agreed by the Government to extend the retire- 
ment benefits to ail the railway employees. Surprisingly 
enough, only 30,000 of them offered to avail of the retire- 
ment benefits. This w’ould indicate that there was a serious 
lacuna in the pension benefits which were allowed to the 
Government servants. The chief lacuna was that when the 
Government servant died in harness, after putting 23 years 
of service, practically nothing was done to protect his benefits 
which had accrued to hyn because family pension was allow- 
ed only after 25 years of service. This, he thought, could 
only be traced to the attitude that pension was being allow- 
ed as ex gratia and not as something earned by the official 
concerned. The attitude should change to the extent that 
for each year of service which a person put in he should get 
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a proportionate amount of retirement benefit. These pro- 
portionate amounts of retirement benefits, if they accrued to 
the Government servant at any time, had an effect on morale. 
Pension rights, something like provident fund, should accrue 
to the Government official irrespective of good conduct 
after retirement or any such thing. All these conditions were 
attached to the grant of pension simply because it was 
thought that it was something given ex gratia. But it was a 
right earned during service by the official and as such retire- 
ment benefits grew so unpopular with the railway officials 
that less than 30,000 agreed to opt. 

There was another factor if it was contributory provident 
fund. Contributory provident fund in railways was, for exam- 
ple, based on the amount of pay an employee drew including 
certain allowances. Naturally the contribution of the Gov- 
ernment towards the contributory provident fund increas- 
ed and the amount he got after retirement was something 
more. So, some system should be devised. The retire- 
ment pension accruing to a person should, as far as possible, 
be administered, before he retired, somewhat like a banking 
operation. There were various complaints about the delay 
in settling pension cases. Any such cases would not arise 
if the whole pension system — administration of the pension, 
grant of the pension and the actual benefits accruing to a 
person — were put through like banking operations. This 
would have a good effect on the morale of tire Government 
servants. 

Regardmg the question as to how far the present 
methods of recruitment in the different aspects were satis- 
factory, he was of the opinion that, after all, any method of 
recruitment was devised by human agency. So, many factors 
came into the recruitment method. Apart from personal 
prejudices or likes and dislikes, even unconscious factors 
came to the methods of recruitment. The recruitment 
method should embrace not only those who were within 
25 years of age but should also embrace those who had pass- 
ed that age. For example, even if a person of 45 years got the 
junior scale of the I.A..S., he would work as efficiently as 
a younger officer. Maybe, he mi^t not be able to take 
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up higher responsibilities of a secretaryship or any such post 
because he was given the position late but the 10 years’ 
experience would not stagnate and he could make real 
contribution to administration. His point was that any 
system of recruitment devised by human beings could not 
claim perfection to itself and it should constantly be under 
review and examination. 

With regard to seniority as the basis for promotion, he 
understood that the Rajasthan administrative officers sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Home Minister. They had 
some hard things to say about confidential reports. The 
confidential reports were written once a year and the assess- 
ment recorded in them depended upon the writer as well 
as the man concerned. Confidential reports were also 
documents written by men. He thought it would be reveal- 
ing if the Indian Institute of Public Administration took 
up a pilot study of a cross-section of a thousand confidential 
reports. These were all observations. These forms should 
be subject to continuous experiments. Each year a cross- , 
section of 1,000 confidential reports should be taken. 
They should be examined as to how far they bore the test 
of reality and whether the claims made on behalf of the 
confidential reports, which were said to be the test of effi- 
ciency, could at all be borne out. 

Shri R.K. Khadilkar agreed with the observation of the 
chairman of the Conference that after independence demo- 
cracy to a large extent depended on the performance of 
services in this country. He also felt, as he happened to 
know what was happening in the other part of public life, 
he meant the political life as well as in legislatures, that the 
best talent in the country was absorbed in the services. 

Before independence, at least out of some idealism, 
many people used to come to public life but after indepen- 
dence the. position had changed altogether— that was the 
major change and that was the experience of our political 
parties and the ruling party as well as the party in opposi- 
tion— that formerly as they used to attract talent with 
idealism, now they were finding it extremely difficult. If 
this change was borne in mind, the question was who was to 
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implement the ideal of a Welfare State by building up a 
socialist pattern of society in this country. In his 
opinion, India was waging a social battle and the morale, 
though it depended on the service conditions and other 
things, uliimateiy depended to a great extent on a certain 
con\ iclion and preparedness to work and die for that convi- 
ction. Whether the services in the new set-up were guided 
by that spirit, that was the main question and whether they 
were really discharging that responsibility which, in a given 
situation, perhaps was thrust on them. He thought the 
shift had come rather too suddenly and in this country when 
ail round the so-called democratic superstructures were 
disappearing even in form and in such a situation if services 
were not prepared to face the big task of reconstructing the 
Indian society with a sense of devotion and conviction, the 
future of democracy was not very bright. The legislators 
tvere there but in the Indian democracy most of them 
were politically or economically illiterate, though they had 
good social roots. They tried to represent their constituency, 
their caste— he was using that word because they looked at 
the situation from their own experience. It w'as very 
difficult for them to take an all-India outlook and naturally 
there was a certain amount of eagerness to get at power. 
With ail these shortcomings of the political parties and 
political life in this country in general, the ultimate respon- 
sibility, the major share of responsibility came to the services 
or the administrative services as they put it and the services 
in a Welfare State, where they were not only entrusted with 
the task of law and order but they were to maiiage big 
production concerns, industrial concerns, commercial con- 
cerns and whereas formerly they used to be in district just 
in charge of the district as Revenue Collectors, they were 
now supposed to implement social service programmes. 
He thought that the situation w'ould be discussed from 
this angle. 

He realised that the promotion and pension benefits 
were important. There was a genuine grievance; perhaps 
it was partly true that there was a lot of ministerial inter- 
ference or interference from legislators at the lower level 
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and which was certainly wrong. But, at the same time, 
he pointed out— that he had some contacts with the service 
people — there was more service politics in services than 
social idealism or conviction. He urged that this should be 
clearly understood. He said that he tried to understand 
the mind of the services in the present context and he 
had discovered from the academic life, the public services 
as well as the industrial undertakings— wherever he had an 
opportunity to meet people and discuss tills problem — that 
a major issue before them was how to get ahead and improve 
their lot. They did not consider that there were certain 
tasks to be performed. Explaining the importance of this 
he said that India was trying to bring about by a democratic 
method a social change and an academician who had devoted 
a lot of time to the study of the subject had pointed out 
that the major drawback in this effort was the lack of driv- 
ing power, or a driving force. The urges of the people 
had to be met and to make them feel that their lot day-to- 
day Was being improved. There was a certain amount of 
urgency on the one side and a certain amount of lack of 
urgency — certain amount of apathy and indifference — 
whatever one might call it — on the other side and here 
one was very likely to be faced with a comparison. Though 
not in favour of the method followed in the Soviet Union 
or China, he pointed out that in those countries the political 
party and the services put together were the instruments 
who were devoted, self-sacrificing and were prepared to 
reach certain targets within a certain time and if they failed 
they were punished. Here, however, he did not know 
where to fix the responsibility, and in a backward or under- 
developed country like, India — ^if at all the democratic 
method of planning and social change was to survive or to 
succeed — and he earnestly desired that it should succeed — 
the major responsibility had to be shouldered by the services 
in whatever sector it might be. Whenever there was an 
occasion in Parliament, reference had been made to a certain 
amount of hostility, a certain amount of distrust between 
the people and the services. That had got to be overcome 
by a change of approach. Concluding, he regretted that he 
did not find it at district level, State level or Central level — 
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that change of approach anywhere in the performance. 
He admitted that he was generalising too much but unless 
this 'w as done he did not think the real issue of morale in the 
public services would be faced. 

Pfof. M.V. welcomed the introductory remark.s 

of the Chairman that the responsibility of a civil servant was 
very great in building up a democratic Welfare State. The 
change-over in this country had been very rapid, unequalled 
in the history of any other country in the world, but this 
change-over had been compelled by the circumstances. 
In Great Britain, whose parliamentary democracy was 
admired and respected, they had built up their democracy 
over a period of seven hundred years from the date of 
Magna Carta right up to 1901 in the times of Queen Victoria. 
Although the rule of parliamentary democracy of Great 
Britain was also a 20th century product, it had come over a 
period of seven hundred years. Because India had hastened 
the process so much, she had not been able to build up 
traditions. That, to his mind, was one of the crucial factors. 

He urged the necessity for an institutional change 
that w'as required. He referred to the speech of the Prime 
Minister at the Annual General Body Meeting on tlie previous 
day in which he had mentioned that the Institute should be 
considerably concerned with the institutional changes that 
were necessary to face the new task. Now, it appeared 
to him that in the legislature there were persons who might 
not be politically or economically literate as the previous 
speaker had put it. They had their social roots and that 
one of the fundamental changes required to build up these 
things was a basic institutional change in the Indian parlia- 
mentary set-up. That was required because the Indian 
set-up was very much in tune with the type of tasks which 
were assigned to a democratic State in the 19th century. 
In the 20th century, a democratic State had taken up a new 
role and that new role with reference to this country was to 
build up the socialist pattern of society. The socialist 
pattern of society envisaged, besides many other things, 
one very important thing, namely, the extension of the pub- 
lic sector. Now, when the public sector got extended, he 
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asked as to how could the system of parliamentary control be 
maintained. He believed that a type of institution would 
have to be developed w,here the people who knew something 
about the working of these things got their representation 
in a functiona! fashion though in the last analysis they should 
be subservient to the will of the people. 

With regard to recruitment and training of public 
servants, he referred to the remark that the Public Service 
Gommissions were not as well manned as they should be. 
While in full agreement with the Chairman that the impor- 
tance of the judiciary was great, he believed that when 
the socialist pattern of society was built up. w'hen tiie 
public sector got extended, when the role of civil servants 
became very vital, the role of the Public Service Commissions 
also became very crucial. 

Next, he dealt with the system of recruitment in the 
States. He found that so far as the recruitment to services 
at provincial or State level was concerned, there were 
several States which had put a ban against recruitment of 
persons to services from other States while there were others 
who had kept recruitment open to a!! the citizens of India. 
For example, to the Rajasthan Administrative Service any 
citizen of India could come and compete there but that was 
not true of all States. He cited the example of the neigh- 
bouring State of U.P. In Rajasthan, i^eople from outside 
could come and man the services, but- Rajasthanis could 
not man the services in the State of IJ.P. That was something 
which had got to be looked into and rectified. 

Another point was that it was not merely the question of 
recruiting the right type of person but that he should be 
socially orientated to the new task that India had in hand. 
He thought the previous speaker had rightly emphasised this 
point. He personally believed that this task could be per- 
formed only if one could catch the people a little younger 
and the type of training programmes that one arranged for 
them should be of a longer duration and it was during that 
period that it would be possible to orientate them properly. 
He wanted to draw a lesson from what was done in the 
Defence Services in connection with the recruitment to the 
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National Defence Academy where the rate of recruitment 
was a little more than the number of candidates that they 
actually selected. The persons who were rejected at a later 
stage, fr they finished three years’ training, as was done in 
the U.K., they got a degree. If these people were not selected 
they could go to the other services or public life. Unless 
that thing was done, they could not be reorientated in new 
social objectives. 

He then came to the next topic about human relations 
and inter-communications, i.e., the relationship between 
the general administrator and the technical head. The 
general administrator, he took it, might be a Secretary to the 
Government, and the technical head might be the Chief 
Engineer or persons like that. As he looked to the future, 
he found that this problem might get accentuated. There 
would be more and more technical people and the relation- 
ship between the general administrator, as the Secretary, 
and the technical person, as the Head of the Department, 
had got to be looked into very carefully and he did not know 
if there was some room for experimentation. He suggested 
that the technical head might be given the status of ex officio 
Secretary, while a general administrator might be put as 
next in command because very often the criticism came that 
the difficulty of the general administrator as also of the 
technical man was that he was not able to look to many 
things which were happening elsewhere. He realised that 
considerable amount of difficulties were created where the 
general administrator failed to appreciate fully the technical 
problems of a job. 

He did not like to say anything on the problem of casteism, 
but he thought that there was another malady which had not 
been mentioned in the Working Paper and which had 
become clearly rampant. He would like to call it by the 
name of regionalism. He did not like to assign any motives, 
but he thought that this could exist in any big State like 
Bombay where people came from various regions. Now 
he did not know if there was any influential Minister, who 
might try to harm a particular public servant, or persons who 
came from particular regions,, and that affected the morale 
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of the services a very great deal. He urged something to be 
* done to check that type of difficulty. 

Next he referred to the question of the interfer|nce of 
Ministers in cases relating to promotions and transfers of 
employees. In theory, he pointed out, so many things were 
known but he did not know what else could be done than 
build up the standards of the Ministers and those who were 
in power. 

Finally, as he came from a university, he liked to make a 
passing observation about what the universities could do in 
building up the right type of student-teacher relationship. 
He said that he had been a college or university teacher for 
over 22 years and he could say that he had not come across 
a single student who did not respond to the right type of 
advice. The difficulties that had been created in colleges and 
universities were of a different order. First, he regretted that 
the university did not get the right type of teachers in their 
younger categories. Now, in recruitment. Government was 
their greatest competitor. He reah'sed that formerly there 
were people who did not want to become a part of the steel 
frame — the British steel frame. Some of them, of course, 
decided to go in. But, at present, he felt that the adminis- 
tration should draw from within their own fold. He 
asked the question as to what was the remedy to retain the 
best type of persons so that the universities could have the 
best staff and produce the best students. Otherwise, if the 
universities were manned by second-rate men, the next 
generation was going to be second-rate or third-rate. 

The Chairman, referring to the point made by the earlier 
speaker regarding employment in State services, pointed out 
that nine States — Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh — 
had amended their service rules permitting all Indian citizens 
of whatever State to sit for the competitive examination for 
State Services. 

Shri Chetkar Jha found that in India civil servants 
suffered from the same malady which afflicted the Indian 
society. It was the sense of extreme individualism drained 
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of all social meaning. That was a very important sociological 
defect to be reckoned with. It stood in the way of co- 
operative endeavour which was a very important element in * 
the building up of morale. And in this context, he found 
there was too much of emphasis being placed on security of 
public servants. Security and independence made them 
much more arrogant and much more irresponsible. They 
were trying to fix a price first before they would do good 
work. They would have the security; nobody would touch 
them provided they enjoyed the confidence of the people* 

Again he found, so far as the recruitment problem was 
concerned. Public Service Commissions had been losing res- 
pect because a number of their recommendations were fanta- 
stic. Therefore, the idea that it was Public Service Commi- 
ssion’s recommendation and as such it was bound to be very 
independent was not correct. He would not grudge giving 
the Commissions independence in their work provided they 
acquitted themselves well. 

Shri Menon thought that the immediate task was to see 
the Five Year Plans were implerhented successfully and for 
that an efficient administration was needed. . This required 
that public servants should have a high sense of duty, in- 
tegrity and should be able to sacrifice their personal interests. 

The greatest disappointment which he had got on going 
through the Consititution of India was that he did not find 
a chapter on fundamental duties. He found fundamental 
rights. Everybody talked in terms of rights only. Nobody 
thought in terms of duty. Everybody said the State was 
interfering with the rights. This feeling had crept in the 
services as well. They thought much in terms of rights only — 
enhancement of pay scales, betterment of conditions of 
service, etc. Nobody thought in terms of his duty to the 
country he belonged. 

Shri Subramanyan regretted that except for one or two 
speakers others did not touch on the problem of how the 
morale was to be maintained within the service. The 
services had been talked about as a whole, as a distinct 
entity from the rest of the society. 
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The first thing that one was told after one entered the 
public service was to keep aloof as far as possible from the 
local politics and local jealousies and at the same time 
try to maintain cordial relations with everybody. When 
they went (civil servants) back to the district, they tried to 
implement and put this into practice. Now, when they 
started talking to people and moved closely with anybody, 
there would be a whisper around that so and so was in the 
pocket of so and so. He narrated from his own experience 
tlfat he happened to serve in a district in which some 
decades back the Chairman of the District Board was the 
Collector himself. There a particular M.L.A. was unseated. 
That M.L..A happened to be a man of a wider outlook as 
well as great culture. He used to come to see him. Now 
this man stood for re-election and there was an objection 
petition filed against him and there was a campaign both in 
the newspapers and outside that the Sub-Divisional Officer 
would not reject this man’s application. It so happened 
that he did reject this man’s application and no less a 
person than the Chief Minister of the State told him that he 
never expected thathe (Sfiri Subramanyan) would reject his 
application. Because of this thing, after one or two years 
of service, a serviceman withdrew himself into an ivory 
tower. He would not then, in order not to lay himself 
open to this charge of partiality, mix with other people. 
All that he did was that he led a very lonely life. He did not 
meet people except when he had official dealings with them. 

The second problem which a civil servant had to face was 
this. How exactly was the balance to be maintained in 
mixing with people and at the same time maintain discipline? 
For instance, after all, higher civil servants were recruited 
from the same class as most of the clerks were recruited. 
Most clerks had been with them in the college. The diffi- 
culty arose if he moved with any one of these people closely. 
There was a feeling that these subordinate people might 
take undue advantage of him. He did not know how the 
problem was to be solved. In respect of morale in the public 
services, it was not the question of service conditions alone; 
it was not the question of any interference which might be 
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there in a few cases by X, Y or this party or that party, 
or any maladjustment within the services themselves. For 
instance, the Indian Army fought with a glorious record. 

It had no ideals, but the men knew why they fought. They 
had, first, esprit de corps', secondly, a pride in their profession. • 
The main difficulty that was faced in the lower subordinate 
services and, to some extent, in the higher services at pre- 
sent was that there was no pride in the profession. The 
civil servant while he was being given undue publicity,, 
becatise the Collector of a district lived in a glare of publicity 
which was not there before, at the same time he was being 
looked upon with suspicion. Now, the civil servant had 
lost all his sense of pride, of belonging to a particular service 
and of having a particular job to do, which was an essential 
ingredient and which made the army an effective instrument. 

He touched upon another point. The present Welfare 
State was, of course, an ideal for all but at the same time the 
numerous pressures that were being built up, all tended to 
shape people’s attitude more and more as to what they were 
going to get from others and not what they were to do to 
discharge their duty. For instance, his office clerk was insis- 
tent on his own rights being attended to promptly, but he 
was not prompt in attending to complaints which he received 
from outside. Now that was an attitude which had also got 
to be changed. 

Therefore, the main problem — rather the main direction 
in which this problem had to be tackled — ^was very much 
different from the lines in which it had so far been discussed 
in this body. • 

Dr. Dwarkadas stressed that the concept of morale 
was rather complex and intangible. What did the problem 
involve? It involved moral relationship, right kind of rela- 
tionship between the top executive, the middle management 
and the lower services and in its turn administrative relation- 
ship between the top and those lower down relationship with 
administrative personnel and personnel outside, relation- 
ship with the politicians. The problem of building up and 
promoting morale was complex. To build up morale it 
would be worthwhile to try to develop better communication 
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between the public servant and the public at large so that 
there might be a better imderstanding of each other’s points 
of view. 

Shri A. R. Tyagi emphasised one point with regard 
to the economic conditions of the employees and that was 
the relation between the salary of the officer in charge of an 
office or an administrative agency and the employees work- 
,ing under him. The preliminary question was that every 
employee must be paid adequately to sustain himself and lead 
a reasonably respectable life. Taking that for granted, the 
essentia] problem was that there must be some relation 
between the salary of an officer who was in charge of main- 
taining and fostering the morale of the employees working 
under him and the salaries of the employees who had to work 
in a team. Therefore, while emphasising the various factors 
in building up morale in public services, this factor should 
also be corisidered so that there was some relation between 
the economic conditions, between the salary grades of the 
directing officers and the lower employees. 

Shri G. M. Sinha observed that there were two persons 
who were yoked together in the administration — one was the 
representative of the people and the other was the civil ser- 
vant. Whatever be the improvement in the set-up, in the 
rules and regulations, scales of pay and training programmes 
for civil servants, unless a complete harmony and concord 
between the two parties was obtained like the two wheels of 
the chariot, the cart would not reach its destination. So, 
he thought it -very essential that there should be concord, 
there should be a harmony developed between the represen- 
tatives of the people and the servants of the people. 

Shri K. N. Nayycir referred to the Working Paper which 
mentioned “when fair play and merit are the guiding princi- 
ples in the recruitment of staff, employees will have confi- 
dence in the management and this will be conducive to their 
morale. In India, where recruitment to the public services is 
rnade by the Public Service Commissions through the media 
of open competitive examinations, there is a general confid- 
. ence in recruitment”. This gave the impression that morale 
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was satisfactory at the time of recruitment wherefrom it 
originated. It was not the recruitment, but the subsequent 
years in the public servant’s career and throughout that length 
of service that the problem existed and it could not be solved 
only by adopting correct recruitment procedure. He pleaded 
that one should not play very loose with the conditions of 
service of employees of Government and should allow some 
breathing space between one decision and the following 
decision. There should be some stabihty in the conditions 
of service and oscillation and too much change did not also 
do any good. - 

Shri Manohar Lai held that he did not find any defect 
in the present recruitment procedure or with the set-up of 
the U.P.S.C., but the defect lay mostly at the stage when 
policies were implemented. Any change or amendment of 
a policy for the so-called ‘special reasons’ had at the imple- 
mentation stage a damaging effect on the total morale. For 
example, too much had been talked about the O & M. He 
did not say that there was anything wrong in the O & M. As 
a matter of fact the introduction of O & M techniques in the 
Central Government had actually done a lot for obviating 
delay, for simplifying the Secretariat methods and procedures. 
The idea of O & M was not bad but the way it had been 
implemented was bad. It was supposed to produce va- 
luable data, but actually speaking, it had to be seen whether 
those responsible for giving the data were giving the correct 
data. The Assistant concerned of the O & M was only to 
see that the number of receipts pending were the lowest 
possible; the Section Officers were afraid of their O & M 
Officers and wanted to give a statement showing that there 
were no arrears. 

Staff Councils had been set up in the Central Secretariat. 
This was undoubtedly a very good idea. But, recommenda- 
tions made by the various Staff Councils were hardly 
implemented. So much time was spent in discussing various 
problems in the meetings of Staff Coxmcils, but finally 
nothing came out. He urged that officers in charge of 
administration should themselves set an example of integrity 
and devotion to duty. 
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Shri O. N. Sadhu suggested that the discontentment in 
the services and the discontentment between the subordina- 
tes and the superiors could only be solved by establishing 
administrative courts like the Conseil d' Etat in France. 
To these courts persons like High Court Judges should be 
appointed. The Government servant should always be 
alert to his duty and the Government servant who was 
aggrieved should be allowed the opportunity to approach 
the administrative courts for independent and impartial 
judgment. 

Shri Oberoi drawing upon his own experience in the 
three important districts of U.P. dealt with the question of 
interference. He declared that he had no complaint to make 
of interference. Immediately after independence, he con- 
tinued, there was a clamour for so many rights. Inter- 
ference did take place in the earlier stages and perhaps 
continued even at present, but he asked why should not 
the civil servant have the necessary backbone to withstand 
interference if he thought it was interference. He had got 
to hear everybody from the lowest to the highest, from the 
opposition party to the party in power. Why should he 
succumb to this interference? Shri Oberoi wanted to know 
if he (civil servant) had satisfied himself that he was hearing 
the M.L.A. of the party in power Just because he was an 
M.L.A. of the party in power and that it might suit his 
purpose to do so. If he did so, it was a curious role that he 
was playing. Members of political parties had come and 
would come in future, with requests of a civil nature, re- 
quests in respect of law and order and requests and prayers 
in all manner of disputes and other things. Why did he 
(civil servant) succumb to interference in a particular case? 
He should have the backbone to resist it. If he could not 
resist it, then the weakness in him should not in any manner 
be ignored. He would have to take the responsibility for it. 
The real trouble was that civil servants were not honest in a 
sense — ^he was not talking of money matters at all— honest 
in their approach. They were playing ducks and drakes 
with their own conscience. By and large, that was the 
reason. Shri Oberoi quoted one example where interference 
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was unknown. Nobody ever said that M.L.As. could 
pester the judicial officers. Had anybody ever suggested 
that an M.L.A. or a political chief or a political party man 
went to the Munsif or the Civil Judge? No, never. Why? 
Because, the Civil Judge and the Munsif had built round 
themselves a tradition in which nobody could approach them. 
If that be so, why could not there be a tradition behind the 
civil servants. Perhaps they tried to be chummy out of 
self-interest and they went about booing that there was in- 
terference. So, essentially, the problem was that ethical 
standards and values had changed and they had got to be 
improved and put up to their former pedestal. 

The Chairman in his concluding remarks expressed that 
it had been a most fruitful discussion and he was grateful 
to all the participants. 



Second Session 
{April 26, 1959 : 2.30 p.m.) 

II 

“IMPROVING CITY GOVERNMENT” 

Welcoming the member-delegates, Prof. V.K.N. Menon, 
Director, Indian Institute of Public Administration, expressed 
his pleasure at the fact that the Conference was being presided 
over by Shrimati Arum Asaf AH. It was, he added, a tribute 
to her ability and experience of city government that she 
should preside when they were discussing the subject ‘Im- 
proving City Government’. The Director expressed his 
gratefulness to her for having agreed to preside over the 
Conference. He also observed that Shri P. R. Nayak 
(Commissioner, Delhi Municipal Corporation), who was 
the Director of the Seminar held on the same subject at 
Bangalore, was also available for guiding the discussions. 

Opening the discussion, the Chairman observed that the 
word ‘Government’ always conveyed the sense of domination. 
To govern meant to dominate, because that was the sort of 
government the people of India were accustomed to before. 
But when the country was free, the idea of domination should 
go. Ultimately, from the humane point of view, one should 
think of the administration of things rather than of the 
government of men. Probably, the first step towards that 
had been taken by the declaration of faith in the socialist 
pattern of society. She added that it was her constant 
endeavour to tell her colleagues, both members and officers 
of the Municipal Corporation, that they were dedicated 
or rather called upon to administer Delhi rather than govern 
-various sections of the people. The result was not very 
happy but most of them were able to realise that there was a 
difference between ‘administration of a city’ and ‘government 
of a city’. Pointing out to the difficulties in the administra- 
tion of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, she said that 
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they were a body of untrained people— 85 persons— who had 
been elected directly or indirectly to see that things were 
done; that they reflected the point of view of the electorate, 
their sorrows and thier griefs, their happiness and their needs. 
The needs were so many, but they had to try to meet those 
needs. They were a body of councillors without knowing 
any methods of administration, without perhaps a full 
appreciation of the real nature of things. They had been 
chosen to safeguard people’s interests and to see things done 
as quickly as possible. 

About the occassional conflict between the untrained 
element and the trained cadre representing the civil service 
and bureaucracy, she said that it wus due to lack of proper 
understanding. In the villages around Delhi the people 
needed drinking water very urgently. Nobody could over- 
look such a demand in modem times. But there were 
difficulties to wliich the villagers did not give any thought. 
Instead, wffien they were told about the problems involved, 
they began doubting the bona f ides of the officers concerned, 
in the sense that the latter did not w'ant to do what the former 
had asked for. The villagers would say that the officials were 
not in sympathy with their needs, since they were rural 
people. Actually, there were obvious limitations. The 
means were very limited,- and there were other limitations as 
well. 

As regards the quality of councillors, she said, the pro- 
blem was how to elect the right type of persons. The coun- 
cillor, who was elected, was often important for other reasons 
in the normal walks of life. Sometimes his understand- 
ing of social, political and economic problems in local 
administration made hirh a fit instmment. In the election to 
the municipal corporation, municipal council, or municipal 
committee, no one felt that one needed any particular qualifi- 
cations for offering oneself as a candidate. Somehow, every 
one felt that what he had got to do was to get elected to it. 
Once you were elected, you would think that you were the 
right person for that particular field of work. This, she said, 
was not good. There were several countries where a great 
deal of stress was laid on qualifications. If there was a 
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person who had got certain specialised qualifications, a 
political pa.rty Would give him greater preference when 
selecting candidates as against another person who, for 
certain extraneous reasons, might be supposed to be more 
valuable for the party. That was why, she added, she had 
drawn the attention of the political leaders to the need for 
having a non-party election. There were doctors, professors, 
social workers, and so on, who would really be able to solve 
the problems. They had got the knowledge, and they had 
a certain status in society, they might not be members of any 
political party and let these candidates be elected purely on 
merit and on their capacity to understand. But, unfortunately, 
owing to political considerations, the suggestion was not 
taken note of and a certain kind of political chaos followed 
over which nobody was happy. ’ No political party by itself 
was in majority in the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, and 
this landed them in a dilemma. So, the quality of meir or 
women who were to be elected must be considered. This 
meant that thought must be given to the problem of how to 
educate our voters to select the right men for the right job. 

The next point she dealt with related to the suspicion of 
the civil servants. She thought it was a hang-over from the 
British past; the civil servant in the old days was a man who 
carried out the policies of the British Government. Some- 
how, it had stuck in the minds of the people that a civil 
servant, especially an l.C.S. or an I.A.S. officer, was highly 
paid, was able and efficient, but lacked human sympathy. 
The councillors began with -an initial suspicion that their 
views were just neglected. They complained that the officers 
concerned were impervious to their times and therefore it 
was ‘bureaucracy raj’ which had to be combated in free 
India. Such thoughts should not be allowed to crystallise. 
Such barriers should be broken down; they must go. 

With respect to the role of the Mayor in the municipal 
corporation, she remarked that it was a very new idea that 
a Mayor should function as more or less a Speaker. The 
Mayor was to conduct the debates in the council and had 
nothing to do with the administration. The Mayor had to 
see that questions that were asked and the resolutions that 
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were tabled were properly framed according to the rules and 
procedures laid down in the Act and other regulations. But 
the people won't accept this. In the minds of the people, 
there was a feeling that the Mayor should deliver the goods. 
If the tap water failed one could ring her up, and so on. 
The slogan that the Mayor be elected for 3-4 years, for the 
whole term of the Corporation, was because the people 
expected the Mayor to almost fulfil the functions of the 
President of the old municipality. 

The Chairman’s speech was followed by Shri P. R. 
Nayak's observation in course of which he summarised 
the discussions of the Bangalore Seminar. The basic pomt 
he stated was that it was important that city government 
should improve. Cities w^ere for both political and econo- 
mic reasons extremely important to our economy. The 
conditions in cities were far from satisfactory and if political 
and economic stability were to be promoted, it was urgently 
necessary to give thought to the question of improving city 
governments and thereby improving living conditions in 
cities. Starting from this postulate, the Bangalore Seminar 
discussed the subject in four aspects. The first dealt with 
Relations between Deliberative and Executive Agencies. 
The agencies were not, of course, uniform in all city govern- 
ments. There were different kinds of executive agencies. 
There were deliberative or elected bodies with varying degrees 
of power and authority vested in them. In that manner, 
should these two agencies dovetail into each other to the best 
advantage of the administration? This subject had been 
discussed at great length with reference to the nature of 
executive agencies in different contexts — ^the small town, 
the bigger town and the large city. One of the viewpoints 
thtown up at the Bangalore Seminar was that the appropriate 
agencies would depend on the' nature and complexity of the 
problems that confront a city; because these would deter- 
mine the extent to which administration became something 
more than a routine exercise. Similarly, in different contexts 
with the different agencies at the executive level, the role of 
the deliberative agency, the city council, its various statutory 
and other bodies, had been discussed. By and large, he 
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thought, the conclusions reached were that first and foremost, 
there had to be a better understanding of the respective roles 
of the two agencies not as separate entities but as parts of one 
integrated scheme of administration. Secondly, reference 
had been made to developments in other countries in this 
same sphere. 

The second topic discussed at the Bangalore Seminar, 
he added, was Functions and Finances. The question was as 
to what were the appropriate functions of a city government 
and whether there was a tendency today to encroach on 
these functions, to transfer important functions to other 
independent authorities. This had been happening or was 
alleged to be happening in the context of executing the Second 
Five Year Plan. There had been a tendency on the part of 
the State Governments to encroach on the sphere of the 
activity of city governments; first, to the detriment of 
local initiative and local responsibility; and, secondly, 
in the absence of local initiative and local responsibility, the 
quality of success suffered. Further, it was examined, he 
said, whether it was desirable that the scope should be as 
broad and as wide as possible or that specialised agencies 
should be created and the responsibility thereby should be 
diffused. And if the scope of the city government was 
sought to be enlarged or liberalised with a view to associating 
the local public more actively, the problem of the finance 
of the city governments would naturally arise; The finances 
had always been chronically short. So, the Bangalore 
Seminar discussed as to what arrangements were necessary 
to augment the functions and finances of the city govern- 
ments in order to enable to function over a wider field. 

The third subject discussed in that Seminar was the 
Development & Re-development of cities in the context 
of growing population. It was discussed whether in the 
absence of forward planning, it was desirable that some 
attempts should be made to control the growth of cities in 
an orderly manner so as not to detract from the quality of the 
. already deficient services . The following connected problems 
were also discussed: What could be called the blighted 
areas of many of the cities? Most of the cities that had 
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grown in the industrial era had very extensive blighted areas, 
where conditions of living were appalling and there was an 
urgent necessity of re-development. Slum clearance was 
one aspect of re-development. How should these two 
requirements, i.e., development on planned lines in virgin 
areas and re-development of slum and other blighted areas 
be taken up? What sort of planning agency was necessary ? 
Should that planning agency be a body separate from the 
local authority? A good deal of interesting discussion had 
taken place on that, particularly in the light of the situation 
that had prevailed in Delhi during the previous one year. 
A very useful discussion, he informed, took place on the 
point of separating the planning agency from the agency 
which must execute plans for development and 
re-development, 

Shri Nayak concluded his speech by mentioning the last 
question discussed at the Bangalore Seminar which related 
to the problem of Citizen Participation. This problem, he 
said, was discussed in two parts; (1) in what manner the 
citizens should be associated more actively in the scheme of 
government or administration, in the formulation of policy; 
and (2) how the people could be encouraged to discharge 
certain duties on a voluntary basis and in what manner they 
should be induced to render their duty to the community. 

The discussion which followed centred round the prob- 
lems mentioned by Shri Nayak. 

Prof. B. R. Sharma started the discussion by saying that 
the teachers in the universities also felt that elections, so 
far as cities were concerned, should be run on a non-party 
basis. At least there was one sphere in wliich all people 
whether they belonged to Jan San^, to the Congress or to the 
Communist Party could come together and that one sphere 
was the sphere of local self-government. He believed 
that so far as local self-government was concerned there 
were no problems of foreign policy or home policy or policies 
with regard to taxation. There they had certain common 
policies. Certain amenities had to be provided and thus it 
was very likely that a lot was common on which the Jan Sangh 
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and the Congress and others could come together and make 
the life of the people happy and prosperous. And, therefore, 
it was very necessary that the elections to the city councils 
should be on a non-party basis. Otherwise, there was a 
danger that partisanship might also percolate to the em- 
ployees in the mimicipal corporation or in the miinicipality ; 
and that would be an evil day, indeed, when the employees 
worked according to the dictates of the various pressure 
groups. 

With regard to the relationship between the policy- 
makers and the executive officials, he continued, unfortu- 
nately, so far as the smaller cities were concerned , the policy- 
makers had a very active interest in the recruitment, pro- 
motion, demotion, etc. of the employees. The result was 
that the work was not done satisfactorily and the citizens of 
that small city or of that big city were the worst sufferers. 
It was very necessary, therefore, as it had been brought out 
in the paper by Shri . S.K. Gupta, I.C.S., Chairman of 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust, that the work of the 
administration must be left to an executive officer in 
a small city, to a commissioner in a big corporation, and the 
policy-makers, i.e., the members of the corporation or the 
members of the council should have a say in his re- 
moval by a simple majority. If the commissioner or the 
executive officer was trying to become too much of a party 
boss he should be removed imiriediately if he was hot carry- 
ing out the policy of the party. But so far as the executive 
work was concerned this should entirely be left to him and 
he should be responsible for the proper collection of taxes 
and for the services that were to be provided to the people 
in the municipalities. One thing which he felt and the 
people who came to big cities like Delhi also felt was that 
there was a lack of integration. 

The next point Prof. Sharma touched was the extent of 
independence given to the policy-makers of the smaller cities. 
In 1882, Lord Ripon wanted that the members of the muni- 
cipalities and others should be given a free hand but unfortu- 
nately that ‘free hand’ had not yet come. Even the other day 
the Prime Minister was saying here that there should be 
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freedom given to the people to make mistakes but that 
freedom was not given. Either the Collector or the 
Commissioner of a Division was always going against the 
wishes of the municipalities and the resuit was that the 
people were not able to stand on their own legs. Many 
municipalities were removed from the list of the local bodies. 
They were considered unfit for carrying on their work, 
because very likely they were not efficient according to the 
likes of the Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner. 
He believed that more freedom should be given to the muni- 
cipalities, particularly smaller municipalities, so that they 
might formulate and implement their own policy and if they 
made mistakes, they would only learn by such mistakes. 

Shri Tejbir Khanna observed that urban areas were 
creating new problems of new dimensions in every known 
way. The greatest problem that the urban areas were 
creating was the traffic problem. In the U.S.A., some of the 
cities had been growing in the past for a longer time at a 
more rapid pace. The urban areas had a tendency to grow 
so vast and so much out of control that right from Boston 
to Alexandria in the State of Virginia, it was going to turn 
into one city before the turn of the century. This city would 
be 645 miles long. The breadth of this city would vary from 
place to place. As the city started growing, it might be 
controlled by a good administration and the city govern- 
ment could hold together very well in all its aspects but when 
the metropolitan area started bursting into each other, even 
the boundaries were difficult to define. It was happening 
in Belgium. It was happening in Norway. And it was 
happening in India too. 

Commenting upon the traffic problem of India, he said 
that in some of the urban areas like Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Delhi, the problem was already acute. And something 
would have to be done about it. While gains to the public 
from motor vehicles were immeasurable, losses due to traffic 
jams and accidents were already showing signs of outweigh- 
ing them. About 35,000 motor vehicles, 2,00,000 bullock 
carts and one million cycles were being added on roads 
every year in India. 
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In the U.S.A, there were about 40,000 people dying on 
Toads every year due to road accidents. In the U.K.,it was 
5,000 to 6,000. In India it was more than 4,000 
though correct figures were not available. It appeared that 
they were the lowest in that respect but when looked at the 
accident rate, there were 70 deaths per 10,000 motor vehicles 
in India against 16 and 8 in the U.K. and the U.S.A. respec- 
tively. India was having only a glimpse of the shape of 
things to come. The traffic problem itself was not new but 
what was new was its growing magnitude and significance. 
The problem was growing fast but what was not growing 
fast was an awareness of the problem both on the part of 
the public and of the Government. Improvement of traffic 
conditions meant better living conditions and continued 
economic growth of cities which otherwise was not possible. 
The traffic problem ajffected everyone in the city. It was 
no more the individual’s problem; it was the problem of the 
community and the city administration. Very often the 
problem extended beyond unrealistic political boundaries 
and was regional in scope. 

With particular reference to Delhi, he remarked that 
anybody who had travelled on Delhi roads was very familiar 
with the conditions there. ' It seemed something strange, 
•something out of “Alice in Wonderland”, but not nearly 
half as funny. Road traffic was killing people: it had become 
a weapon of murder. The accident rate had been going high, 
much faster than it should, even when compared to the 
number of vehicles added. Now the rate was such that 
almost every other day there was one person dying in a 
road accident. 

One of its main causes was that Delhi was also growing 
beyond control. In the past, it had grown very fast. 
There was no control and there had been some lack of town 
planning. Traffic functions in Delhi cut across the establish- 
ed duties of various concerned departments like the Central 
Public Works Department, Municipal Corporation, New 
Delhi Municipal Committee, Horticulture Department, 
Traffic Police, Roads Wing of the Union Transport Minis- 
try, State Motor Transport Controller’s Department and 
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several others. This divided responsibility created confusion 
and delay, and as a matter of fact, when the decisions were 
taken, they could hardly be implemented. When a new 
problem arose, an effort was often made to fit the govern- 
mental organisation by enlargement of staff and responsi- 
bility to make it possible to meet the immediate need. But 
in case of the traffic problem, any answer of this type would 
be extremely inadequate. 

As the problem started swelling, study groups, experts 
and study commissions were called upon for aid, suggestions 
and efforts. In response, changes and innovations were 
brought about but the pattern of such changes was. 
usually stop-gap, short-term and far from comprehensive in 
scope. Various study groups, studying different segments 
of the traffic problem, seeking to secure partial remedies, 
could not bring salvation even though they might do their 
job well. There were several aspects of the problem like 
road users, road vehicles, traffic laws, traffic police and many 
others. Taking the example of road users, he continued 
that they were the people who used the roads and by whom 
the problem was created. In the main, it was the people, 
the driver, the pedestrian, the cyclist, the animal-drawn 
vehicles driver, and other types of road users— officials and 
the citizens — each one having his own interest and viewpoint, 
which constituted the problem. Basically, and in long range 
view, much of the progress must come through changing and 
improving the people by influencing their habits. What was 
primarily needed was greater and more sensitive public 
consciousness of the significance of the ponderable and yet 
important part which traffic conditions played in the life 
of the citizens. This was the social aspect of the problem 
and the solution of it was not so simple, nor so obvious as 
one tended to think. 

Concluding, he advocated the setting up of a new organi- 
sation to handle traffic problems in an integrated and well- 
planned manner. That organisation, that is, the traffic 
administration, should be adequately financed and made 
responsible for all traffic problems in Greater Delhi. The 
centralisation of responsibility in the hands of the persons 
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specially trained for the job and who made traffic and 
transport their career could bring about considerable 
improvement in the traffic conditions and prevent many 
future traffic problems. 

Dr. R. Dwarkadas emphasised that in view of the co- 
relation between areas and functions in the city administra- 
tion, the question of a real and functional re-organisation was 
of great importance. As the population grew, there would be 
need for specialised authorities because the institutions tackl- 
ing matters like transportation, housing, slum clearance, etc. ' 
would be felt rather inadequate to cope up with the problems 
of varying complexities. It was always possible to think of 
a technically feasible area, an area which could, for example, 
adequately meet the needs of transportation or of housing. 
This, would be based on population but it was possible to 
arrive at some kind of assessment in regard to those factors 
and arrive at the technically feasible area. On the other 
hand, there are already demarcated areas. The difficulty 
with the compactness of an area was that there must be a 
straight jacket area within which the growing complexity 
of a problem would arise. In the U.K., there were a series 
of specialised authorities coming into existence. There was 
a boundary commission which went into’ the question of 
contentions that developed in the straight jacket contiguous 
areas. They had to do some fundamental thinking in regard 
to the need of the area and the fundamental functions. 

Related to this was also the problem of town and country 
planning which did involve all aspects of the problem. As 
a matter of fact, the Bombay Municipal Corporation had 
done a good job in integrating and merging quite a number 
of municipalities and giving them the shape of Greater 
Bombay. They were also keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of satellite towns. 

There was, he added, the need to think and work 
in terms of organisation as specialised authorities grew. 
Later, there might be need for development of regions and 
re-organisation of structures of State Governments. 
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Dr. Jha, dwelling upon the nature of city governments 
or local authorities, pointed out that they had to CKamine 
whether they were to be looked upon merely as adminis- 
trative institutions to cater to certain needs of the community 
or something more. They have always been regarded as 
democratic institutions, whose primary importance lay in 
the fact that they were institutions for popular political 
education. ' 

Local council could not be compared to the legislature. 
It was an administrative body. It was an executive body. 
It had powers of the same nature which were also vested in 
the commissioner; for example, the power of appointment. 
Some bigger appointments had to be made by the munici- 
pal corporation, by the Standing Committee and the 
smaller appointments by the commissioner. The power 
of appointment was one broad continuous power which 
had been divided in all these Municipal Acts amongst diffe- 
rent authorities, some part of it was vested in a salaried exe- 
cutive officer more or less independent of the control of the 
elected element; some part of it in a group of the councillors 
exercising that power independent of the control of the body 
which elected them and some portion of the same broad 
power vested in the council itself. Similarly, in the case of 
contracts and many other things, the provisions of those 
acts suggested that the distribution of power had not been 
made on any principle which could justify the use of the 
terms like deliberative or executive or administrative. 
That was why some professor said that it was not a- 
deliberative body in the true sense and that it was only an 
administrative body. The broad policies were laid down by a 
superior legislature. The job of the council was to formulate 
administrative policies; and administrative policies of lesser 
importance, perhaps, were to be formulated by the salaried 
officers and employees. 

On the basis of his knowledge of the inside working of the 
British local authorities, he said, he had become convinced 
that even though there was no differentiation between the 
powers of the salaried officers, and the members of the 
council and of the committees, by mutual understanding. 
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they had developed a relationship in which certain adminis- 
trative matters were taken and decided upon by the salaried 
officers such as the Engineer, the Architect, etc. This 
relationship which had developed there had been due' to the 
fact that there was no legislative differentiation between 
the powers of either party. 

To him, the existence of multiple independent agencies 
within the same broad framework was certainly bad for 
co-ordination purposes. The United States had suffered 
from it during the last century and local authorities 
there were very incompetent. Members of the municipal 
councils were corrupt and irresponsible. There was a cry 
for administrative efficiency. Separate independent boards 
were created and ultimately they realised that that was not 
the right thing. He added that the same undesirable ten- 
dency was growing in India. Right up to 1950, in Bombay, 
there was only one committee, the Standing Committee, 
with some independent powers and thereafter the number 
multiplied. In Delhi, they found some other differences 
were there. Officers, with greater powers vested in them, 
were there and this was done by legislation. Perhaps, the 
powers which were given to these officers were right. He 
thought it was right that they got these powers but if those 
powers were given to them by law and not by, say, standing 
rules of the corporation, they felt that they did not draw 
them from the corporation and that did stand in the way of 
development of harmonious relationship between the two 
Wings. He felt that no such distinction should be made. 
The officers should have powers but let it be the municipal 
corporation or the council that delegates those powers under 
certain conditions to the officers. The members of the 
municipal corporation perhaps would know it in the course 
of time and they would also learn that it would be profitable 
for them to delegate certain powers to these officers and that 
would develop mutual trust between the two. 

Now, if there was a decision, for instance, that unhealthy 
houses should be demolished and if the commissioner had 
to choose these houses at his discretion, he might leave out 
some or he might include some others and that would cause 
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resentment among the people. These officers were not 
accountable to the people for this resentment.* Those were- 
the municipal councillors who were elected, who were re- 
presentatives of the people, and who would have to face 
the people. This system was not only wrong in principle, 
but it had also dangerous political consequences. It was 
not right that the people had been taking it for granted that 
they must have powers vested in them by law and not by 
understanding, not by mutual trust but by a superior body 
like the legislature of a State. That was something which 
would never help the members of the council to develop* 
proper attitude towards officers and employees of the munici- 
pal corporation. 

Further, disagreeing with the view that in local govern- 
ment there was no place for political parties, Dr. Jha went 
on to say that the same was advocated by Tory spokesmen 
when the Tories’ strongholds were invaded by the Labour in 
Great Britain. He had read the speeches which ^ were 
delivered by the Whigs and Tories at the time of the first 
election to municipalities in Great Britain in 1835. The 
controversies were much bitter in those days, the arguments, 
used were much more bitter in those days ; the arguments 
used were much more weighty, too. If local authorities 
were democratic institutions, one could not think of those 
institutions as democratic without political parties. 
If they were irresponsible and do not function properly, 
we had also to offer solutions to political parties to improve, 
the state of affairs in the city government. Political parties 
had done a lot of good in local govenment. It was with the 
improvement in the morality of political parties that things 
had improved in the United States and it was with morality, 
again, that things had improved in Great Britain. All the 
development and eradication of slums in London, sincq the 
Labour Party came into power, was due to that. It had 
done a lot of good and then to say that there were no diff- 
erences was not true. Political parties need not always be 
based on differences of fundamentals, e.g., whether they 
believed in the institution of private property or not. There 
could be differences of policies, in local governments, on 
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questions of economy and expenditure. These two had been 
the basis for the differences of various national political 
parties in different countries, as also in local governments. 
Even in respect of certain minor services, e.g., whether water 
supply should be sold on cost rate or on less than cost rate, 
there could be a very good point of difference between 
two political parties. If they realised the need of political 
parties in national government and the state governments, 

1 do not see, how logical they were when they asserted that 
there was no place for political parties in local government. 

Political parties, he concluded, had done good things 
in every democratic country. It was very highly misleading 
to say that there was no future for local self-government as 
democratic institutions, if politics interfered therein. He 
felt that there was something wrong in that attitude. 

Mrs. Usha Dar felt that the study of the financial posi- 
tion had meaning only when it was linked with the func- 
tions that the Government had to perform. As far as a 
city was concerned, the functions as well as the finances 
were, by and large, determined by the economic base of 
the town. Therefore, the whole problem might really be 
looked at from the point of view of synchronising the 
problems of income and functions. Secondly, there was a 
wider problem of adjusting the economics of a town. That, 
however, was a problem which had to be considered in the 
wider context of economic planning, but they might con- 
sider the problem of synchronising the income of the Go- 
vernment with the functions which the Government had to 
perform. Given the economic base of the town, the income 
of the town as such got determined by that base and that, in 
turn, determined the income of the city government. But 
the functions were not flexible or elastic because a majority 
of the functions had got to be performed in view of the 
socialist pattern of the society. 

The Reports of the All India Local Finance Enquiry 
Committee and the Taxation Enquiry Commission had all 
talked of the inability of the local governments to exploit 
the resources which had been given to them; and they had 
also suggested delegating certain additional powers to them. 
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It must, therefore, be seen whether they have the capacity 
to utilise the powers which had been delegated to them 
already. The utilisation of these powers really required 
that one must study the incidence of taxation not at the 
isolated local government level but the per capita incidence 
of taxation by the local. State and national governments 
taken together. That would be a general indicator as to 
whether it was at ail possible to augment the resources by 
greater taxation. The incidence might be studied in rela- 
tion to different income groups and this might help also 
in fixing the rates between different economic or income 
levels. Again, since they were concerned with the net pro- 
ceeds of taxation, she thought that one of the ways of aug- 
menting the income was to direct our attention to the cost 
of collection of taxes. The figures for arrears of taxes were 
pretty high and something might be done to look into that 
matter. 

Further, she considered the possibilities of introducing 
progression in local taxation by adopting the block rate 
principles. 

Shri N.H. Athreya made four specific suggestions for 
improving city government through citizen participation. 

The first one was to have a Brains Trust of local citizens 
who would objectively advise the Chief Executive OflBicer. 

The second suggestion was to take to what was called 
‘complaints analysis’. Whenever a complaint came the 
ofiicers took it, analysed it, and got at the basic cause and 
set things right. He did not know whether the senior men 
could spend some time on this. If they could devote even 
an hour in a week to systematic complaints analysis, he 
thought, it would be quite a contribution. 

The third suggestion was that there should be public 
relations officers. Currently, they were officers all right, 
but they did not seem to be “public” in that they were not 
accessible. When somebody went to them, they said “Take 
an appointment”. In other words, they said: “Go to my 
clerk”. When it suited the public relations officer, you 
would get a letter giving an appointment. In the field 
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■of public relations, a name did not deceive the public. The 
public meant business, and so should a P.R.O. 

Fourthly, in order to educate the public on civic affairs, 
they could get the active help of the newspapers. Know- 
ledge makes for understanding and co-operation. 

Shri M.B. Matto felt that while speaking of improving 
the city government, there must be drawn a distinction 
between improving the administrative or organisational 
efficiency of the city government and improving the scope of 
activities of the city government. 

About the role of political parties, he said that wherever 
there were elections, political parties were bound to exist. 
In a democratic set-up, it was impossible for an individual, 
howsoever important and powerful he might be, to contest 
the combined might of the political party. So, political 
parties, in spite of their wishes to the contrary, would 
remain whether in a permanent form or in a dormant form. 

The second point was about the separation of delibera- 
tive and executive functions in the local body. What had 
been stated, he said, was that there was no particular distinc- 
tion between the two. But suppose a party of 4 or 5 men 
wanted to build a house. They took a decision. That was 
the deliberative function. When the house was to be cons- 
tructed, was the executive function. The body of men 
which performed the deliberative function need not neces- 
sarily be competent enough to perform the functions of 
architect, engineer or town-planner. There were very 
separate and distinctive functions of a local body, and the 
main contention in the sphere of city administration arose 
out of those two things — the merger of the two functions. 
The problem was a very simple one. One was executive and 
the other deliberative. City administration was a function- 
al organisation. It had duties, and the most effective way 
to discharge them must be found out. 

For the execution of policies, a large number of people 
who represented local will and talent, could solve the pro- 
blem. Their basic need at the present moment was not 
only the separation of the deliberative and executive functions 
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of the local bodies but a very clear-cut demarcation 
line between the two, so that there was no conflict. The 
main conflicts in these bodies were caused by lack of con- 
fidence of the deliberative section in the executive. This 
was a wrong attitude. This was not consistent with their 
ways of thought. Executive and deliberative, both belonged 
to the community and both could take part in the develop- 
ment and there should be no mistrust. 

About the financial resources of the local bodies, he 
said, they had given functions to local bodies without at 
the same time strengthening their finances. The local 
bodies were, throughout their history, been fighting for their 
very existence because of lack of resources. Service condi- 
tions of local employees as compared to those of the Central 
and State Government employees were very poor. This 
defective differentiation was not conducive to efficiency. 
A local body’s employee always felt insecure. He felt there 
was no incentive. If he had to perform his duties properly, 
which every servant and every employee in a Welfare State 
should perform, he must be given some sort of incentive. 

The functions of a local body, on the one hand, created 
restrictions on the activity of the individual, and, on the 
other hand, encroached upon the functions of the State 
Government. So, whatever a local body did today, it would 
not be possible for it to do except when the State Govern- 
ment delegated a certain function. This conflict would have 
to be resolved. They would have to decide to what extent 
the State Governments should delegate their functions to 
the city governments. It was very difficult to anticipate 
any rational delegation of power; every legislative institu- 
tion wanted to control and take over all the functions. 

Prof. M.V. Mathur observed that it was not desirable to 
have a non-party body in the municipal corporation or 
municipalities. Since there were elections in democracy, 
political parties did crop up. The persons who would be 
elected on a democratic basis were the persons who could 
feel the pulse of the people. They could put the people’s 
desires or sentiments before the executive officers. In 
order to see that the things were done in a proper manner, 
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he was incliued to suggest that more and more use should 
be made of some sort of study groups, especially of retired 
but experienced persons. He said he knew three or four 
persons in his own city, who had retired from the l.A.S. 
They were still in very good health. They were willing to 
work, but where was the opportunity for them to work. 
The local bodies could surely utilise their services in making 
studies. When they presented those studies, it was possible 
for the representatives of the people to say, ‘Yes, according 
to your study it may be all right, but we feel that it may not 
be feasible.’ He, therefore, suggested that that instrument 
should be used. That would bridge the gulf between diffi- 
culties that were coming up on account of people who did 
not have experience or the knowledge to administer things 
and at the same time who had some sort of distrust, to start 
with, of the regular executives. 

The other point which he mentioned was based on two 
small studies that had been made in his own University 
about the working of the municipalities of Ajmer and Jai- 
pur during the past five years. They found that there was 
considerable amount of distrust and dissatisfaction among 
the employees against the system of recruitment of the 
municipal employees. They felt that it was not at all above 
board. There was so much of favouritism and other things. 
He felt it was very unfortunate and something ought to be 
done whereby the various municipalities around could 
be grouped and some sort of independent machinery could 
be framed whereby this recruitment and promotion could be 
made. 

Dr. R.N. Mathur thought that there was no effective 
participation of the peole in the affairs of a municipal corpo- 
ration. There was no trust; on the contrary, there was 
complete mistrust between the people and the authorities 
there. That was a legacy of the past and now they found 
that the municipal machinery was not working in active co- 
operation with the people. The reason was not far to seek. 
There were no mohalla committes. They were not organis- 
ed because the elections were contested on party lines. 
There was generally the belief that because a particular 
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locality did not support the party in majority, there was dis- 
crimination against that locality. He narrated his expe- 
rien.ce that the people of a particular locality of a town once 
approached a particular councillor and they brought a repre- 
sentation. At that time, they did not receive a patient 
hearing from him. They were told that at the time of elec- 
tion they did not actively support him. So, that led to a 
feeling of frustration in the mind of the people. And 
because those people were unable to present their case pro- 
perly regarding heavy assessments, their case went by default. 
In his own case, in a particular house that had been assessed, 
he could find that it was four times the previous assessment. 
Those people who had no support, and who had no backing, 
suffered badly. 

The people and the electorate were to be educated 
properly about their civic rights and duties and there must 
be co-operation between the authorities and the people 
and the spirit of aloofness which existed at the moment must 
be removed. That could only be done if people had some 
confidence inspired in them that they would be given the 
opportunity to participate in their own local affairs. A 
beginning should be made in that direction. Whatever 
complaints were lodged with the municipal authorities, 
replies should be sent to them qpickly. Again, he had the 
experience that whenever a letter was received by the muni- 
cipal authorities, after a month a printed card was sent stat- 
ing the matter was receiving attention, but no action was 
taken. That could only be done if local committees were 
constituted in every mohalla and some spokesman of the 
committee got in touch with the municipal authorities. Some 
action must be taken to explain to the people concerned that 
there were certain difficulties, and would take some time, 
and that it could not be done, immediately. 

Shri N.V. Modak considered that the traffic problem 
was certainly very important and must be dealt with. He 
did not, however, agree that at that stage it was necessary to 
have a separate organisation for that purpose. There were 
other ways and means by which they in Bombay had tried , 
to solve that problem. For ipstance, they had the Traffic 
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Advisory Committee presided over by the Commissioner 
of Police. Representatives of the municipality and of other 
institutions were there. They met every month or twiae a 
month and decided what things were required. If roads were 
required to be widened, the municipality had powers to 
prescribe set back lines and to acquire the set backs. As 
regards financial arrangements also, they have an arrange- 
ment in Bombay whereby the cost of the land was met by the 
municipality, the cost of the traffic signals was paid by the 
police and in that way they had been able to do a lot of good 
work as far as traffic regulation was concerned. He did 
not, therefore, think that at that stage in city government a 
separate organisation was necessary for the purpose of con- 
trolling traffic and removing traffic congestion. 

As regards his financial powers, the commissioner 
could not do anything much. If he tried to give a contract, 
he had to call for tenders. He had also to place them 
before the Standing Committee and without the approval 
of the Standing Committee he might not be able to do any- 
thing. Somebody, he said, had pointed out that the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner had power of appointing people to 
higher posts and he showed partiality. He had no such 
powers to make higher appointments. Higher appoint- 
ments were made by the Public Service Commission. 

Similarly, somebody complained that the slums were 
cleared at the discretion of the commissioner. Under the 
Act, he had to give reasons why a particular building was to 
be pulled down and he had to ask for objections, if any, 
from the persons concerned. He had to put it up before 
the Committee and then he exercised power to demolish 
the building. He did not think that the commissioner had 
unfettered powers to do the things, nor that such powers 
that the commissioner had should be curtailed in any way. 
If that was done there would be inefficiency in the 
administration. 

For small municipalities, it was desirable to create a 
sort of municipal service under the State Government, 
there was a similar service in Madras State, and engineers 
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from different municipalities were transferred whenever 
vacancies occurred there. 

As regards the public relationship or citizenship, there 
should be a study group in each and every ward. A councillor 
should form a study group of people living in the locality 
and consider the problems. 

Dr. H. K. Paranjape felt that improvement in city 
administration would depend on creating a federal type of 
hierarchic organisation for all types of functions. It was 
especially desirable to have some authority which should 
co-ordinate the programmes and policies of different 
municipalities and different district boards. Many problems 
arose that the city government by itself could not tackle; the 
were too closely connected with the region in which the city 
was situated. City government could improve only if a limit 
was placed on the expansion of the city. At the moment 
there did not seem to be much power with the municipal 
corporation to prevent undue growth of the city. The 
city government had no say in the matter. The Central or 
State Government by permitting concentration of business 
or industry in a city could create a problem which a local 
body had to cope with. It was, therefore, necessary that 
before any major development was permitted in any parti- 
cular area, the local body should be consulted. Moreover, 
it should be accepted as a general rule that no town or city 
should be permitted to grow beyond a certain size. That 
alone would keep the task of city improvement within 
manageable limits. They were growing rapidly and it was 
high time to decide the matter before the problems like 
slums, traffic, etc. were faced in a very large number of 
cities as a result of the expected rapid urbanisation. 

Dr. P.D. Gupta observed that nobody should be able to 
dodge the voters successfully unless he had shown exem- 
plary zeal in social service, unless he had taken part in 
some form of public activity. The mrmidpal administra- 
tion suffered, in the main, because of the type of municipal 
councillors that sought election and got elected. It was an 
unfortunate thing, but it was a thing of which they might 
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well take note. It had been said that in elections to muni- 
cipal councils political parties should not function. It 
was perhaps not practicable to eliminate the functioning of 
political parties at the municipal level. But he suggested 
that political parties, if they were to function on the muni- 
cipal level, should function in a different way. For instance, 
every political party that sought to woo the voters should 
have a programme of city improvement and municipal 
service and voters “ should be free to' choose between the 
different political parties in accordance with their policies 
and programmes. It was possible that many of the items 
would be common to the various parties that wooed the 
voters and, if so, after elections had been held, there was no 
reason why these political parties should not function harmo- 
niously at least in respect of those items on which they agreed. 

With regard to another point that was rhade in 
respect of State control of municipalities, he did not think 
that he was saying something which would be very popular 
but he did feel that the way in which most of the municipal 
bodies have made use of lie autonomy that they possessed 
did not encourage one in the belief that greater autonomy, 
if it was given to them, would be in the public benefit. He 
wished greater control of the State or of the Central Govern- 
ment over municipal corporations and mimicipal bodies 
and he suggested a convention to be observed that these 
municipal bodies which misused their powers should be 
superseded by other municipal bodies. 

The conference concluded after a vote of thanks by 
Prof. V.K.N. Menon, Director of the Institute. 
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